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ABSTRACT _ ^ 

Because desired output goals should be the ruling 
criteria for the deplbyaent of resources (inputs) and ^he selection 
of goal attainment strategies (processes) , specific goat expectations 
and go4l achievement evaluative aethods aust be deter alned* These 
output goals aay b^ classified in two categories* quantitative 
(nuabers of graduates, grade point averages, etc.) and qualitative 
(knowledge, skills, personal growth). In education^ the 
input- process*ontput aodel has llaltations and aust be used with care 
to avoid aechanistic approaches. A sensitive feedback systea 
utillzing^ollowup studies is needed to continually refine goals, 
colleges' first priority should be grovth in people: developing huaan 
potential, decision- aa king skills, and recognising the values of 
IndividuallsB. A second priority is the acquisition of knowledge. 
This implies the need to analyze curriculua and its applicability to 
real decision -making situations so that knowledge is relevant. The 
third priority is the development of skills, requiring first the 
development of efficacious teaching aethods. (HJK) 
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rORCWAKO 

^'n';t people are conirittod to the philosphy that a p*»rson needs 
"to get away fron it all" upon occasion to take a breath, to get a 
view from another perspective, or to reexan^ine his ovm commitments and 
his own philosophy. Those persons who work- in the field of education 
have traditionally used the "sabbatical" period for this purpose. Dr. 
Lewis 0. Turner, President, Greenfield Community College in Massachu- 
setts was qranted an in service fellowship during his "sabbatical" 
from the W. K. Kplloqg supported Center, for State and Regional Leader-v 
ship at the request of Pr. William G. Dwynr, President, Massachusetts 
Coard of Poqional Coirenunity Colleges. Dr. Turner's study was centered 
around the redefinition cf the Community Cxjllege model using the systems 
concept approach, tie found himself using new language to describe 
older concepts; he found new perspectives in looking at older procedures 
he found new conTii trronts growing from older philosophy. 

Dr. Louis VI. Bender, Professor of Higher Education at Florida 
State University, and I both enjoyed and benefited froni the tir>e Dr. 
Turner spent in Tallahassee and Gainesville. We present this report 
as a way in which other staff working with the problems of community 
college development will be able to benefit from Dr. Turner's experience 

James L. Wattenbarger, Director 
Institute of Higher Education 
University of Florida 

August, 1972 
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should holn to visual izp tho process. 
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THf MISSION 

The confftiunitv io11p<^<' i m.jfiv thinqs to niriny nfo,)lf. Some students 
are lookinq for the first two years of a four year liberal arts education 
which they can qet close tn home and at barqain prices; others will work 
throuqh their identity crisis and then qo out and get the kind of job they 
could have gotten right out of h1q*i school; some) will choose a community 
colleqe to find remedial help and atone for the acadenic sins of their 
hiqh school days; othofs will seek the technical skills to enter a 
career when they graduate; still others will seek in middle life to learn 
new skills for a second career. These students might better be termed 
"clients" and thev vary in aqe, vocational needs, academic goals, and 
life styles. ^ 

I 

But whatever their goal, the students will be hoping for some kind 
of achievement--some recognizable accompl ishft»ent of thoir goals. This 
variety of goals necessitates a broad spectrum of educational and rrl-itod 
services. 

The educational program is the most obvious srrvice of the (oimunitv 
college, but not so obvious is the form this program must take: programs 
for part-time as well as full-itime students, programs for those seeking 
a career upon graduation, for those planning to transfer to four-year 
Institutions, and for those needing remedial help are all components of 
the comimjnity college's educational package. 

The community college must also provide personal, vocational, and 
educational counseling: nersonal counseling because mental health is a 
precondition for effective learning, vocational counseling because many 




students will be entt^rln^ corners directly after qraduatlon, and educational 
coufisclinq bpcause iho academic, program should hr fittod to the student, 
avoiding th»^ Orocru.ttMn I'fvi phi Innophy. 

In .idditinn to tho formal rducatifjnal proqrafn and counsel Tnq services 
for regularly enrolled students, the coiimunity coll eciG.niust provide such 
community services as workshops, seminars, consul tations and <(jrvey5 for 
both the public and private sectors of the coinmunity. An effective delivery 
system must he resul ts-of lentod , concerned with output achievements that 
are qualitative as well .^s quantitative. 

rnPlIT ACHKVEMFNTS 

The effectiveness of a community colleqe cannot be measured by. its 
input achievements. Typical input ochieoenents, hiqhly touted in the 
reports of colleqe presidents, are: 

_ tipqradinf] the faculty, administrative staff and support people 
("Sixty-five percent of our faculty have the PhD!") 

- n.'vclopinq the physical plant ("Since I became President, the- 

v-ilue of nur nhysicnl plant has increased by S25 mil Hon! ) 

- Increasinq the enrollment of students and the number of othfv 

clients served ("Our student body has tripled in the past 
ten years and we are doinq contract research for six major 
corporations! ") 

- Developinq and exploitinq conwiunlty support ("Our fund drive 

went over the top aqain this year!") 

Thouqh colleqe 'presidents can be riqhtfully proud of their input 
achievements, they must continually ask themselves-and be asked by their 
boards of trustees--if these proud input achievements are really contri- 
butinq to the realization of Institutional goals— and to what extent. The 
urqe to focus on academic and executive status symbols 1s a symptom of 
educational Impotence. ^ 

3 r» 
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A careful itivnntorv Ot rosoutros nhnuld follov* iho Hovoloptiicnt. of 
tho nii'.'iion ^it.itomofU .ind go-! I rxpectatitm'^. . Jrqmt n^eda ^ro tho'ie 
resources roauir^Ml 'ti .1.. rh- Jo!-, and hnre j detcrmin.it ion should be 
made A'\ to rc'\Hit'vvM'V.t''; fnr n| f iinuiii qo.il achirvttiiiMU<i . Input oehieo^^fits 
bolow a cert.iin level nj^i-cssir i 1 v require a decrease in goal expectations. 
Strong input-outfiut retrti iun-Jiins <;hoiild not be assumed, however, as false 
idols continue to IfO foiiftii if rducatinnal <. ir^les (ulass size, faculty- 
stud»^nt, r<t io, '^uiinrn f^'C>* por '■.tudcnt, etc.). 

IniMit .5; hif-vfi';onts or rf'sour-f- '.»v c.itogorijfMl as those which 
fall within r.hf o-i.irol r.f : h- lolitgc and those under the infUience but 
not under direr.t ontrnl. Ix.jniples are: ' 

Catefjory I Pf>«>niicco'-. Category I! Rpsou.rres 

Suic*:' Students 

Fci.uUv and Staff Advlsinq Committee^; 

Equipment and Mat.eri..; . * Volunteers 

Donated space and entjipttTent 
Clinical facilitie-. 
Cooperatinu anencies 

Inc re-f, inq qnal -.'/nc- r<-. tinns may require bringing additional resources 

within the control or influence of the colleges; therefore, it is essential 

that sources of support be identified and cultivated. Targets for such 

efforts should include: 

- Major funding f.otirces (state and local bodies) 

_ Suppler; ^ntary -,nurces of funds {federal qovernment, foundations, 
alumni, local and regional donors) 

- Cooperating agenc ies (community action groups, welfare agencies, 

hospitals, YMCA's, labor unions, businesses, industries, 
chrifnbfrs of coninerce, AAUW,. League of Women Voters, etc.) 

- Individual resource people (many talented and able people are j 

ready and willing to serve— most only need to be asked) 

* 8 



Whilt! |'riv<(t»« itisti tut ion^ .in? press jn<i U\ dcquiro inor<* nnd morn 
public money, public inntittitions should (onsidcr f.ilr tjamr rosmirros 
in tho Drivdt<.' f^o. titj . 

The servicinq of tho qrn*it v.jriotv of npod<; of students and of. the 
coTOrunity dt 1ar*qp ( n?r. titutos thn mission of t.he conaiiuni ty colleqc; 
however, for mdny ve,\rs the omph.^sis In ediicution has been on process-- 
how wf; nror'epd, not ^wre i)e\n*6 foxng^ W(is the issue. Esnecially since 
Soutnit: terrorized fln! intinid^^ted Americ-in hiuher eduration, emohasis 

m 

has been placed and consider.ihle proqress made in bre.^kinq free of 
traditional mod"s of instriirtion and in finding new and better ways to 
put the H^^riat across: nroarHiHuc^H Iccirninq, closr^d-circult TV, audio- 
tutorial prorjrrtm^, .irvl tho -//^, Urns ;ipprocirh hdvi^ all had their hour in 
tho Hmcllqht. Toi nftt-n it hfis horn "old wint^ in now wino skins." 

Irorovonent In odfir.. r i nn.i 1 npthodolnqy and thn d'fvrlopfnent of mor^ 
offpctlvo loarninq strrifogjr^ di'^* dqr£*f'Ht)U? startinq points. Tho prfxios 
that works i"<nd work^» woh f.nt- nno t^t- used and tfils is lik(?ly to 
b^. subject to varif^Mnns iu le^irnor, content, skill and teacher. More 
effective stratoqies r^v* r tho horizon r^nd they must be developed to 
serve 1ncrert'".inq nun.ber^ in tinges of fiqhteninq financial support. 

As the ^»nd does nr^t j isMfy ^h^- means, so neither do the means 
necessarily create an r-^i: a process which does not yield the desired 
result is tho essence of futility. Process arhieveirents must be qoal 
directed. 



OUTPUT ACHltVEMtNTS 

Colleqe profesr.or<; h.ivf nrnptMnv (jivrn thoir alleqi^ifice to their 
discipline. Innovdtivc ttMv.hcr'', hdve dovelnpeil new procedure*; and somo 
have even made major rPvK.lon*^ In Vontrnt. Results or achievement 

i 

expectations have hem cnntont-oriented. Too often the student is not' 
sure of what he must speci fir.dl ly do to earn a certain grade. The 
development of objertivos stated as desired student behavior holds much 
promise but is slow to bo implcfuented. A student, a college, or a system 
of colleqes should know whnt it is about. Output expectations and au^p^ 
£K:ftieoanents must be specific, the more limited in srgpe and time, the 
more specific the nbjecliv<:'> be. • 

Effective (Allocation of resources and the selection of efficient 
strategies can be made only who^ desired results are specified. It 
follows then that desired outpii, achiovenients hold first priority and 
determine the deployment of reshurces^aiid the selection of processes. 
The attention to Input and process, rather than to output, indicates 
that otitput achievefnents are more difficult to recoqnize and evaluate. 

Educators must pick up the qauntlet. The qoals of the enterprise 
mtist be carefully df^velnpfd and clearly stated. Output expectations 
must not be vaque find qeneral, but stated operationally as objectives 
toward which the Institutions can work and for which evaluation procedures 
can be implemented. 

In the formulation of qoals, objectives, or output expectations, 
trustees and other policy makers should attend to the-followinn quesMons: 

- Is the colleqe an aqent for change? 

- Is the college an instrument of national or state policy? 
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- How will priorltlos br drtentHnod? 

- Who shall br scrvr-l? 

How and !)v v/hmu i-.ill .r1lt»ria for »'v.i)i<h t ion of output 
dchlvvt-Tieftt.', W' -let otitti«)Pd? 

- What should he thr relationship hf^twcf" <"n<;t and service 

rendered? 

The ,qual ity of the 'iervice rendered can be determined only by the 
qiality of the results or mttpui iKkiwanmUs^ 

OilTF'IT fiOAIS DFFINri) 

Desin'd results of ,) LoHjMje enterprise are tho'"-r' objectives it 
hopes to reach as a tf suit of scK'ndino it-"i rr'SDur.os, The allocation 
of sparse reserves and the divcloj:.. ..nt and execution of specific strateaios 
and processes are ained at well identified targets. These output goals 
my be ftlassifird in two c<jtf^qories , quantitative and qualitative. 
Quantitative qoals are those that are the results of (ountdnq, those 
that can he easily identified and put into. quantitative terms, such as 
the number of qraduatos, tho number of course reqistrations, the cuimila- 
tive grade averaqes of students, etc. Qualitative qoals are those whiih 
can be described, but do not lend themselves to ti-easurement. 

Defininq output qoals is difficult, and there aro many questions that 
need to be asked as one sots down to perform this tasl'^ 

- What should be the results- of a college operation? 

- What should students be able to do when they finish collcqe 

that they cannot do when they enter? 

- What contributions should students be able to make to 

society when they complete college thdt they could not 
perform when they entered? 

7 



- Wful t. (lues t |u- lolloqp ffo*-. 1 »*(> tf( h.ivr nn thi' cxtofn.il 

conanuni t y? 

- Wh.it inin.ii f 'lin", tlic ro! Ip^p . irr to h<iv<' upon tju campus 

'^ame <<';«;tifiint ififi^ ma-h' in fh<' p.tst ( {(f.ccrrHnq the v.jl(<f' »f «» (.oUeqe 
education hwc been: "* 

- Goinq tn (.onff|o prpoares one to cr.rn a better livinq. 

I 

- A rollnc floqrfo (livt'S cno a Lcrtdin {imdunt of social 

qract' iitvl poi so. 

- A colloqc oduCiition helps nnn to rolrtt.o himself to the 

brofller world. 

■I A conntjo cdur itinn ptuibles one \.(\ dis'..ip1fne his niind. 

Thp nub of the question soenis to Int, however: Why do we establish 
col.leqes and devote so miich in the way of resources to their operation? 
What do we hnpp to <jcii.n rfS <i result of the enternrise? In j pluralistic 
society, swrh as Amt-r-icd ' s , it is difficult even to decide who is goinq 
to determine what the colloqe should be tryvnq to do. Harder questions 
' still are: Who will (fetorn.ine what the college does this well? How the 
evaluation will be done? 

In orler for thr ( niirnini ty/.junior rolloqe.to fulfill its mission, 
it must know what its mi-.sion is in considerable detail. The responsibi li tv 
for defining] and justifying this mission rests upon the colleqe, its 
trustees an<i the larqer conmunity. 

The output qoals or desired results must be st.iteds^n terms all 
will understand. They must be stated . in a way* that leads the participants 
to better strateqies for qoal realization, and they must be acceptable to 
some type of evaluation and appraisal. The Western Interstate Council on 
Hiqher Education (WICHE) has proposed an accounting structure for the output 
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of hiqhf?r pduration which Usts foiir brnad areas of output: instructional 
outputs, institutioncil tind pnviron,nont nutpius, rrsrarch outputs, and 
Dtiblir <;prvicp output ;, Th. -c Mt'Vt- fiev«'hipi'«i for thf use of universities 
as well IS «nv3llH»- ro11(MU"s. fhoy qivo tli<^ varidblrs jnd the sources of 
measure. This is a' compr'^hensive proposal and covers many things ttfkinq 
place on various college and university cdinpuses. Accounting for what is 
beinq done is importarvt, but the criteria for defennining what should be 
done and the basis for goal-setting also deserve attention. 

For the community /junior college, output goals should be defined- 
in a, limited scope, realizing therp are both negative and positive 
results from the enterprise that cannot be measured or even described 
with any degree of accuracy. These spinoffs sometimes conceal from view 
the central mission of the college; however, a college would not likely 
be established to produce this spinoff, result. Therefore, it is essential 
to focus attention on output goals arranged according to priority. 

CLASSES OF OUTPUT GOALS 

Output goals worthy /f our efforts and our resources should be 
defined as those goals whiNi lead to positive growth changes in the 
people participating in the enterprise with the result that these 
participants develop as individuals and make positive contributions to 
the community. 

The comprehensive community /junior college Mth open admissions 
policies is a college of the people and, therefore, is not an elitist 
institution. The students (bettar Identified as clients) of the 



community/ junior colleqp seek help from the rollcqn to tmrsuc a way of 
life which- they think Is better. These clients brinq varying value 
systems, d'-,pirdt'T?TrT.-^i l h.^. k grounds to tho' L^miniis , ^nd yot, all expect 
to find what they nood In order to rtMli^u their qoal'-i. As the colleqe 
conceives of i.ts proqrjm, it i^uist plan to meet the varyinq aspirations 
of Its clients and of society at larqe. It is fair to say that the 
conOTunity/iunior college is a utility colleqe, Sl, iving for certain 
desirable and definable results. 

Output goals can be simply cateqorired as knowlrdqe, skill, and 

personal growth. ' 

1. Knowledge. 

The most traditionally acceptable output qoal. The dogma of 
Knowledge is Power has been tested and transmitted with a 
fervor. The client must have knowledge available. .He must 
be able to organize this knowledge and apply it in real 
situations, in settings that promote his ability to enhance 
his life and that of his society. 

2. Skills. 

The client needs to develop skills-^physiral. skills, mental 
skills, personal skills, the ability to manipulate things and 
ideas so that he can operate in hi # world for the benefit of 
himseV and his society. 

3. Personal Growth. 

The client must grow as a person; the community/ junior college 
has placed'this as one of its impordnt functions. Personal 
•.^ growth involves developing a true concept of self, the under- 
standing of one's role, aspirations, limitations, talents and 
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dbilitics, thp dp" lowiient of emotional stronqth and social 
skill. Personal qrowth must parallel the acquisition of 
knowledqe. A stiMt«?qy for promotinq personal qrowth requires 
a place iti th<' program of the coUeqe alongside courses* In 
literature,* science, and other disciplines and vocations. 

A WORD ABOUT PRIORITIES 

Ranking goals according to some criteria is necessary, but whose 
goals shall be ranked and according to whose criteria? Society has Implied 
goals for the community/ junior College. Trustees, faculty and administra- 
tors have goals, for their col legeT cl icnts arrive wit-h their individual 
goals. Seldom are the goals of either group well defined and articulated. 

In American society today certain assumptions can and must be made. 
Examples are: . - • 

- Our society is changing. Colleges must help its clients 

adapt to qhange and to direct change in positive ways. 

- Clients come from various backgrounds or sub-cultures and 

represent varied value syst«ns. Colleges must provide 
experiences that develop understanding and appreciation 
of this pluralism. 

- Clients have varied abilities and goals that require more 

individual attention and service than have traditionally 
been provided. For many clients, a clinical approach is 
necessary if the individual Is to prosper from his college 
experience. 

The message today from the American public seems to include some 
rather definite priorities. 

All citizens beyond high school age should be assisted to further 
develop their potential for (a) economic survival (1n;^enigent 
producers and consumers); (b) social service and citizenship 



rosponsibil itios, and (c) personal development, seir,<' of 
personal worth and responsibi 1 Uy . 

Clients secni U) be s.iyimj: 

1. "I want to b(? tre.itod dS a person, an individual. I must 
have' choices and be free to make them." 

2. "I need courses that are relevant, that meetly needs, not 
just the professors'." 

3. "I want an opportunity to do something, to qet involved, but. 
I'm not sure how to go about it or that I really can." 

4. "I need to qet away from home, to try my hand at being 
independent and I need a job or financial help in order to 
make it." 

5. "I need to get a better job and earn more money." 

.'6. "I am bored and need something worthwhile to turn rpe on." 
Considering these observations, the creation of priorities will have 
a. distinct effect on the allocation of resources and -he selection of 
processes and strategies for their realization. 

THE INPUT-PROCESS-OUTPUT MODEL: (A CAUTION) 

When applied to education, the input-output-model has limitations 
and must be used with considerable caution. The educational process is 
as important as the goal. In considering knowledge as an output goal, 
the process used in helping the student to acquire this knowledge may be 
crucial to the understanding and use of the knowledge. The methodology 
or the strategy used in helping the student acquire knowledge ij^fluences 
his abflity and his attitude in using the knowledge, applying the know- 
ledge, and the value judgments he develops towards the knowle^e. 

A sensitive feedback mechanism is needed to insure that ^hat happens 
in the process is fed back into the Input cycle so that adju/tments can 
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be made. An cxafiiple of thi'", would bo follow-up 'jfuJie*^ of grddudtc-, ,if)d 
dropouts to detennino how th<'V art* porfonti1fj«K whdt .ittitudor. they havr- 
and whdt thfv tr*'l wfrc fh-^ «;t rt-rttit h«; iind vVc.iMwssf", of their colleqe 
experiences; . This typp of fp'^lback is invaluahlc in adjusting the 
mechanisms so th<3t tho ifistitution does not atrophy. 

Advances in forhno1o<]y havo nutpacod the advanros mdv in curricilum 
development and In eduf. ational theory. There is an inherent danger in 
developinr] an educMtional proqram inhibited bv the various stjpport systens 
desinned to provide it with flexibility and freedom. 

.A POINT OF VIEW 

This paper would bo inromploto without a positive statement concerninq 
noals and priorities. While these conclusions are tentative, the time is 
now: activity on campus is frenetic; everybody seeks a feelifjg of . 
direction and ultimate purpose. 
Priority I. . 

Growth in people. Tho college exists to serve people and must 
promote qrowth in individuals and, through thorn, in tho larger society. 
The collegiate atmosphere must promote the wholesome development of all 
individuals on campusr - udents, faculty, administrators, clerks, 
custodians. Growth implies movement, goal oriented activity and posi- 
tive changes in behavior as a result of fearninq. 
Impl Ications : 

1. Select staff, professional and non-professional, who 
value people and like people, who are secure and self-directing, 
and who.have the knowledge and skill to ^rform well . 
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?. Individual and qroup counsel inq and informal campus 
artivities should be first-line services and not dependent on what 
is left over after dcaJeniit programs are staffed. 

3. Development of human potential and ski 11 -building 
activities should be included as vital elements where needed. 

4. Oecision-makinq should be a central theme.. The process 
of problem identification, collection of information and the 
weighing of alternatives should appear early in the student's 
college career and improved at every opportunity. Faculty and 

V staff will need to be -experts in problem solving techniques. 

5. Experiences for further developing the competfence of 

/ ■ 

^ professional and non-^professional staff should be an Integral 
3art of the college program. A cpnsnon and significant theme for 
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tne college can be learning, personal improvement, and service to 

"others. ' 

6. Policies, regulations and procedures should recognize ^ 
that values held by members of the college community and the community 
at large will vary considerably. Recognition of the pluralistic 
nature of Americati society is essential if all citizens are to have 
equal opportunity. 
Priority II . 

Th§ acquisition of knowledge. The college serves as a repository 
and deliverer of knowledge; knowledge of the past and the present, 
knowledge of fact, theory, process, trends, C9mpar1sons, people, places 
and things. If education is concerned with acquiring knowledge, skills, 
and the ability to make discerning judgments, then each Instructor must 
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doaly.'o thp (.ontt'nt of hfs cotirsi* and brodk out the <11fff?rpnt: kind«i of 
knaw1eiq<*, tho varicuis skills, and tho Jud<ffnonfs hi*; students must 
dtMiKnistrdlf. 

InipHciit ions : 

1. Since cnlv liniileJ hodies r,f knowlPiiqe can be taught, the 
selection of knowiedije must be madp accordinq to criteria established 
for a particuyr coll'.'qe. All thinqs rannot bo tauqht to all men. 
These .cri terid\r.hould consider the need*; of society and students, 
per'5onal anri vi)V'»tion<j1 requirements. Courses should not be taught 
primarily to' sa[i^.fy the nqo noeds and inferos t*; r>f tPachPK;s and 

adn'inistratnr'S . TradiMon is a rather wedk reason to offer a course. 

, . \. 

?, The in',tiuiLtional. proqratii is concerned with helping t^e 
student to arquiro hiowlodqe and to use this knowledqe to the benefit 
of himself and society. Procedures used must recognize that people 
learn in a varioty of ways and at varying rates. ' 

If a student must learn a certain body of knowledge, how 
best can the college holp him to acquire this knowledqe in an 
effective way with a minimum of resources? The use of lectures 
in large groups, taped lectures for individual use (m^ia and TV), 
individual projects, both on and off campus, examination of perform- 
ance, appropriate work experience, community service, tutors, sHll 
models and techniques and strategies not yet developed should be 
considered. \ 

3. The discovery of knowledge and the application of^^ knowledge 
in real situations can be powerful motivating and satisfying experiences 
The campus and the community should be utilized whenever possible for 
such laboratory experiences. 
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Prior ity 11 1 . . 

. The developniGfit of skills. An individual's ability to Improve the 
quality of life fnr himself .md the lanit'r society is enhanced by the 
development of various skills. Sonie skills are basic to survival in 
modern society, others are required for vocational or social mobility, 
and still others for personal enrichment and satisfaction. 
I mplicat ions: 

1. Skill development is quite different from learning 
abstract subject matter and requires teaching strategies and 
resources* that are significantly <lifferent. Initial instruction, 
supervised practice, self-directed practice, good models, appli- 

• cations in Veal" situations, evaluation, and specialized facilities 
and equipment require considerations quite different from the 

« 

traditional lecture and discussion with an occasional quiz and . 
examination. 

2. Skill development is closely related to the learning of 
subject matter, but is so different that the' development of skills 
cannot be left to incidental teaching. Skills are best learned 

when teaching is direct and the result of careful, specif 1c planning. 

3. Training of the mind and cultivation of the intellect are 
necessary,' but even these involve supporting skills. The total . 
personality of the student requires the development of a capability 
for leisure time activity, vocational competence, and community 
service. Some of the types of skills are: the use of tools, office 
machines, arts and crafts, sports (tennis, golf, bowling, etc.), 

\ sewing, cooking, camping, sailing, swimming, dellver^hg a speech, 
\ leading a discuss'lon, chairing a committee, organizing a group, 

16 
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first aid* proparinq a budqot* writinq a bu«;1npss letter, and 
proparinq a resume for CTiDlovmont purpose*;. Mdnv of these cannot 

dn.l. shDukl not. be "(dursi's" hut or-q.m i dS ticttvitics outside 
the .icadeiiiic proipMin. Mov^over* they are Imoortant and must 
receive adequate f'lndfu i.jl mu\ other support. 
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